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or to be impersonal, but they insist that art 
must not be separated' from life, nor must the 
artist withdraw or isolate himself from the 
world. He must write for everybody. "Qu'est- 
ce que c'est que l'art sans les coeurs et les 
esprits Oil on le verse ? " This the naturalists 
would not allow, and on account of this they 
found a great obstacle in propagating their 
doctrines. The dramatists especially have 
mixed the two principles, and after freeing 
themselves from the doctrine of art for 
art's sake, Feuillet, Augier and Dumas write 
pieces et these and moralize to their heart's 
content. But this art now falls into- the hands 
of buffoons and the gross pleasure of the popu- 
lace.- The language becomes brutal, low, 
banal; ' However, these means were the best 
in their time and the most efficacious, finally 
turning to the profit of art. 

In the first place the art of Dumas has 
triumphed over the dilettantism so prominent 
after 1870-1871 ; no one more eloquently than 
he denounced its dangerous and anti-social 
tendency. 

He also protested vigorously against natural- 
ism strangely degenerated from the idea that 
Taine and Flaubert had formed of it. 

However, other influences have aided Dumas 
— Schopenhauer whose idealistic pessimism 
differs so profoundly from the vulgar pessim- 
ism of the base naturalists ; George Eliot 
whose naturalism is, so to speak,. a moral or 
sociology, differing from the artistic and im- 
passible naturalism of Flaubert ; Tolstoi and 
Ibsen, whose great inspiration tepitii sociale. 
All these foreign expressions and ideas have 
been united in Dumas and Sand, hence have 
triumphed-over art for art's sake. Dumas be- 
lieved that man was not made for art, but art 
for man, and this is generally recognized to- 
day. 

Individualism of the romanticists, imperson- 
ality of the naturalists, has become social again 
in modern • French literature, and it is to be 
hoped that it will Hold to it? for if dilettantism 
has developed and excited the curiosity cff 
the mind and sharpened penetration, and if 
naturalism has' often been of .great service, 
social literature can appropriate the conquests 
of the two ; whereas, these cannot appropriate 
(hose of social literature, which likewise con- 



forms to the tradition of four or five centuries 
of French genius. It expresses, in the lan- 
guage of the whole world, truths that interest 
and a ffect the whole world . The socialization 
of French literature has enabled French litera- 
ture to resist foreign influences, and to retain 
only that which it could appropriate for the 
needs of its genius, and especially to exercise 
in the world the intellectual domination that 
it has exercised more often than any other 
people. And the object of this literature is to 
tend to the perfection of civil life or to the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

Hugo P. Thieme. 
University of Michigan. 



FRENCH LITERA TURE. 
A. French Practical Course, by Jules Magn- 
enat. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1897. i2mo, pp. xi+286. 

B. . La Bibliotheque de mon Oncle, par "Ro- 
dolphe Topffer. Edited by Robert L. 
Taylor. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 

1898. T2tno, pp. xx+201. 

C. Histoire d'un 'Merle Blanc, par Alfred de 
Musset. Edited by the Misses Agnes Coin- 
tat and H. Isabelle Williams. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1898. iv-fsb pp. 

A. Among French grammars written in 
■French and especially prepared for English 
-speaking students, Prof. Magnenat's French 
Practical Course easily stands toward the top, 
if not indeed at the very head. . The rules are 
carefully worded, and all the grammatical and 
syntactical peculiarities of French are thoroughr 
ly discussed, placing thereby this .work .on a 
par with other American grammars of the 
French language.. ■ A further advantage, in 
addition to this thoroughness, is that the state- 
ments are all made in French, being, at. first 
very simple, but becoming -more difficult as 
the student progresses. A great. desideratum 
in modern language teaching — conversational 
use of the tongue studied — is thus filled, with- 
.QUt the unconditional employment, of natural 
school .methods, and also without taking time 
from the study of grammar, and composition;. 
.Several. French grammar .writers have already 
made, use of this method, biittheif works.have 
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generally been so inferior to the grammars 
written in English, that modern language in- 
structors in our colleges have hesitated to rec- 
ommend them. There are changes which 
might easily be suggested in Prof. Magnenat's 
grammar, and his work may, in the future, 
be superseded by a better one, carrying out 
the same idea ; but the fact remains that, just 
now, his publication is one of the most, some 
persons may even say, is the most satisfactory 
of its kind. 

The part dealing with French pronunciation 
is written in English, as it should be, and ex- 
ercises are scattered through the work. It 
might be suggested that there are, too few of 
these exercises, a ready remedy being, how- 
ever, the preparation of an exercise book to 
accompany the main work. • 

There is, nevertheless, one fact that should 
be mentioned especially, though it is some- 
what foreign to the actual discussion of the 
grammar. A key has been published ; and 
for whose benefit ? For teachers ? He is a 
strange teacher who would be willing to intro- 
duce French conversation into his classes.and 
yet feel the need of a key. If the key is pre- 
pared for this class of instructors, then all that 
need be said is that it is benefiting persons 
who should rather be discouraged. Is this 
key intended perhaps for students? The 
standing of the author, and also of the pub- 
lishers, makes this supposition almost an in- 
sult. For whom then is this key ? No satis<- 
factory answer can be forthcoming, and this 
key, a positive blot in the estimation of mod- 
ern language teachers, should therefore be 
destroyed, and destroyed before it can harm 
the work it accompanies, and may its complete 
obliteration be a warning ! 

It would be impossible to discover all the 
mistakes after merely glancing over this gram- 
mar. The following may, however, be men- 
tioned. The er of fermer (p. 3) and that- of 
hiver, enfer, etc. (p. 3), should not be printed 
in fat type in both cases, since the r is pro- 
nounced in the latter- examples. The state- 
ment at the bottom of p. 4 should be that " o in 
final ose is pronounced, etc." Final r (p. 12) 
is not silent in such polysyllabic words as 
enfer, magister, etc. On p; 14 (middle) change 
«' doubtful " to " double " or " two-fold." An 



explanation should be given of what is meant 
by " masculine syllable" (p. 19, 12). It would 
seem better not to place the articles under the 
headings for adjectives (passim). A list should 
be made of all words which add x to ou in the 
plural (p. 30, 11). Why separate the ex- 
ceptions to the regular formation of the 
feminine ? F giving ve is mentioned on p. 30, 
while x becoming se is not given till p. 39. 
Before § 7 (p. 32) insert: Quandil n'y a pas 
de nom, as otherwise this paragraph would be 
included in § 5. The first line of p. 34, 3, is too 
indefinite. Premier and second should be 
mentioned as exceptions (p. 38, 3). The. rule 
given on p. 39, 5, should be incorporated in 
that of p. 30, 15. Add hyphen between et and 
un, and et and unieme (p. 46, 2), or else omit 
hyphens altogether. The feminine of public, 
etc. (p. 46, 8), should be stated as being 
phonetic- The partitive construction (p. 54, 
16) should be more. fully developed. Are not 
the rules of §§ 3 b and 4 (p. 58) identical ? 
Write plus-que-parfait (pp. 59, 60) as on pp. 123 
and 124. If a sentence "begin:?" with quel, 
how could the noun, etc., do anything else but 
precede the verb (p. 62, 3) ? Does celui come 
from ce -\r lui, celle from ce + elle, ceux from 
ce -p eux, celles from £e + elles (p. 95, 1) ? It 
does not seem well to include the present sub- 
junctive in the paradigm of the imperative (p. 
96, 4). After la ire et la ze pers. (p. 96, 6) add 
du pluriel. May not the first person singular 
of the present subjunctive be also used in an 
imperative sense ? Read .suivis for pricidis 
(p. 102, 6), and it may be better to add quand 
le spjet est impersonnel to this paragraph. In- 
sert iii. before pronom (p. 109, 1). The plural 
expression ce sont needs, for the explanation 
of its use, more than two examples (p. no, 7). 
The statement in § 10 (p. 116) might be worded 
differently, since very much the same differ- 
ence in meaning exists between ",who," etc., 
and "which," etc., as between qui, que and 
lequel, etc. It should be noted, that les soldats 
se sont battus (p. 145, 2) has two meanings : 
" the soldiers fought each other" and simply, 
" the soldiers fought." It is not quite correct 
to say (p. 151, 13) that the e of the infinitive 
ending ger is retained before a, o; the word- 
ing of this paragraph had better be changed. 
The preterit of venir might be given in full, on 
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p. 117, 10, since it is a difficult tense to learn ; 
every teacher is familiar with' the supposed 
forms ventmes and venites. The same remark 
applies to fenir .(p. 186, 3),and it may also be 
added that it is a pity Verbs that are con- 
jugated alike are not placed near each other. 
The difference between il est nt and *"/ naquit 
(p. an, 9) should be explained. 

The subject matter in this grammar is, per- 
haps, a little scattered, but there, is an index 
by which reference can be made '-to the para- 
graphs which treat the same questions. The 
use of this index; would be much facilitated if 
the numbers of the lessons headed each page 
of the : grammar, and also if its. general head- 
ings were still further" subdivided.- But its 
most serious fault is that there are some wrong 
references, as under Norn; Ndtnbre, iii, it, -,12 
(for Hi, 10, 11), and also that the chapters in the 
grammar are sometimes duplicated, as iii, .on 
p. 29 and on p. 31, so that, for example, iii, 1 
refers to two separate paragraphs. :An index 
of irregular verbs is' absolutely .needed. Short 
vocabularies, are interspersed in the text itself, 
and a French-English Vocabulary ends the 
work. 

Several changes must, 1 therefore, be made 
before this grammar can be'vcalle'd perfect, but 
the reviewer cannot close without renewed con- 
gratulations both .to. Professor M^gnenRt. aijd 
to all modern language instructors wlio may 
think it wise to make- use of French in their 
classes-congratulations fu11y ; deserved, since 
the former has brought but a work, by the aid 
of which the latter can introduce conversa- 
tional exercises into the class-room without 
wasting valuable time on short and inane sen- 
tences, so distasteful to most teachers. 

B. For a year or more a soul may be said 
to have been wandering on the shelves of our 
studies, awaiting its incarnation. When a 
charming soul finally occupies a comely body, 
the result is most satisfactory.. A charming 
story of TopfFer's has just been made accessi- 
ble to students through Mr. Taylor's skill, 
after having at .first appeared, for some strange 
reason, without either introduction or notes. 
The editor of La Bibliothequt de mon Oncle 
is in sympathy with his 'author, and his intro- 
duction is just the sort of introduction wanted 
by college students, while his -notes are care- 



fully prepared . Topffer has not written much, 
and Mr. Taylor has, therefore, been able:; to 
give, in the ' few . pages at his 'command,- a 
thoroughly good idea of the author's life and 
influence. A prominent American editor was 
only recently complaining of the injustice of 
allowing twenty, .or so, pages for introductory 
remarks on a man who had written, but three 
or four stories, and yet of not granting rriore 
space to the consideration of such voluminous 
writers as Hugo, Balzac, and Zola. This editor 
is doubtless right, though publishers may 
quote the parable of the vineyard, whose 
workers were given one pennywhether they 
had toiled all day or been engaged for an hour 
only. Dissatisfaction was naturally expressed 
by the former. The more, however., one thinks 
of this "matter, the more grows the thought 
that, perhaps, the publishers are not altogether 
wrong, and that a concise but readable intro- 
duction, which students will study,., is better 
than one over which they may merely skim. 
The whole point is this: an introduction 
should whet the appetite, not satisfy it. A 
learner should be induced to look further into 
the life and writings of the author read. If 
the introduction accomplishes this object, it 
has really done, more good than if it had 
given the student the idea that he knows, after 
reading if ■ all that is worth knowing about 
the writer. 

Attention may be called to a few changes 
which, in some cases, should, in others, might 
be made in a new edition . of this text. Read 
mceurs for mars 'and difa for dejd in the pas- 
sage cited oti p. xvi. Mr. Taylor is rather 
hard on the age of Victor Hugo" when he 
states (p. xvii) that it was "the age of the 
bouffon as well as the, lachrymose:" Lovers 
Of the Romantic school may think him some- 
what severe, and yet the editor, on the same 
page, speaks* of this' school as "our old 
friend." This is, however, worse, and worse ; 
"our old friend" sounds so patronizing:; it 
suggests so vividly the patting on the shoulder 
of an old weeping buffoon. On p. xix, it is 
said that; in the sentence, ' qui, perdant I'tqui- 
libre, ttaittombte en rtpandant par la cham. 
ore les pinceaux, Topffer varies the use of 
the present participle with and without en. 
It would seem rather that any careful French 
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writer for the sake of euphony would avoid 
using en twice in this short sentence. This 
could hardly be called a characteristic • of 
Topffer. Read quel for que on p. 62, 1.. 4. 
Read faute for faut on p. 157, 1. 16. Change 
the syllabification of aider-ons to aide-rons 
on p. 170, 1. 12. Read qu'elle for quelle on p. 
176, 1. 7. 

The following observations may be made on 
the notes, which with these few exceptions, do 
the editor credit. Does verrue (p. 13, 1. 27) 
mean "mole?" Isn't it rather "wart?" Why 
translate hanneton (p. 14, 1. 6) ? Ouvrage means 
"task" rather than "fault;" if any idea of 
blame is contained in this sentence, the 
rendering " doing " would seem appropriate. 
Does the editor consider dta & ntoi (p. 65, 1. 13) 
a correct French expression ? Why translate 
un vase de capucines (p. 70, 1. 26) ? Read (tail 
for etait (p. 73, 1. 31). The note to p. 74, 1. 5, 
would not be clear to a student. The note on 
de (p. 79, 1. 3) is not complete, as the de in such 
a phrase, as aimt de lui could not be explained 
by the statement that the action is not definitely 
limited, a correct enough explanation, perhaps, 
of such clauses as connu de quelques trudits. 
Read espirerais for espererais (p. 95, 1. 18). Is 
it quite right to say (p. 99, 1. 1) that Old French 
" decayed " after the fourteenth century, and 
that from this "decay" came Modern French ? 
Phonetic changes show development rather 
than decay. Read camarde for camarade (p. 
106, 1. 3). Read ires for Ires (p. in, 1. n). As 
many students who will read this text have 
not had Latin, it might be useful to translate 
all Latin passages, as on p. 112, 1. 1, etc. The 
Arve (p. 112, 1. 19), when it joins the Rhdne, is 
south of Geneva, but the Saleve is rather to 
the east of.that city. Why translate in full 
the conversation on p. 129 ? In cTaller droit 
mon chemin (p. 154, 1. 28), droit is felt now to 
be an adverb, accompanying therefore the 
verb alter, in which case there would be no 
metathesis for d'aller mon droit chemin. 

It is pleasant to review a text edited by a 
teacher as careful as Mr. Taylor. The few 
mistakes that have slipped in by no means 
mar the appreciation felt for an American 
work ably prepared. 

C. The introduction to the Histoire d'un 
Merle Blanc, very concise and covering little 



more than one page, is written by Miss 
Williams. It might have been made some- 
what longer, in view of de Musset's position in 
French literature. At any rate, a few obser- 
vations, bearing directly on the text which 
follows, would not have been amiss, especially 
as this story is more than the simple autobiog- 
raphy of a small bird. The fragmentary com- 
ments found in the notes might have been 
more useful in the introduction, where they 
would have formed a more complete whole. 
Miss Williams' few introductory remarks are 
bright enough to prove her quite able to suc- 
cessfully undertake a more ambitious intro- 
duction. There .are, however, times when 
too little is better than too much. 

The misprints in the text are few. On p. 
*3> !• 13. read quelle for qu'elle; p. 15, 1. 28, 
as for a; p. 33, 1. 12, Ore for itre ; p. 39, 1. 20, 
trouvai for trovuai. The division of words 
might be altered in four cases. The first two 
changes may be disputed, but croy-ais and 
ennuy-eux seem better than cro-yais (p. 17, 1. 
5) and ennu-yeux (p. 17, 1. 5). The last two 
changes should, however, be made: pu-blierai 
and pu-blic, instead of pub-lierai (p. 28, 1. 20) 
and pub-lie (p. 29, 1. 22). The rules for the 
division of syllables are stricter in French 
than in English, and editors should be cor- 
respondingly more careful in following them. 

The notes are all prepared with care, and 
are not superfluous, except perhaps in a few 
cases. Is the translation of the following 
passages reall y needed ? Quand vint le temps 
de ma premiere mue (p. 2, 1. 30); qui vous 
donnent Pair d'un marguillier en train tTa- 
valer une omelette (p. 4, 1. 8), which the edi- 
tors merely translate literally ; une certaine 
nuit qu'il plewvait a verse (p. 6, 1. 18), where 
the explanation of que is however a propos ; 
courir comme la Jleche a un but marqui qui 
ne nous tchappe jamais (p. 6, 1. 28) ; mon isole- 
mentpour itre glorieux ne m'en semblaitpas 
moins pinible (p. 33, 1. n), where pour and en 
had better be explained separately. 

Care should be taken to make the transla- 
tion correspond with the words actually quoted 
in the notes. Avoir I' air (p. 9, 1. 18) does not 
mean " so as to seem ; " chanter & tue-tite (p. 
16, 1. 12) means more than simply "at the top 
of my voice ; " " he is inexperienced " is not 
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the full rendering of on dirait gu'il est ni 
d'hier(p. 18, 1. 28), nor is 'fall at once" the 
complete meaning of imprimie tout d'une 
venue (p. 30, 1. 17). 

Ne laissait pas que de m'attrister (p. 17, 1. 
12) might also be explained, if an explanation 
of mats ne laissez pas de faire (p. 18, 1. 22) is 
deemed necessary; in' this note etonner should 
be itonner: A cause de would not be the 
modern rendering of a cause que, on p. 20, 1. 
12 ; parce que is the modern phrase in this 
particular case. Instead of translating the 
who.le sentence containing the conditional 
sauraient (p. 26, 1.- 24), it would be better to 
mention and explain the fact that the condi- 
tional of savoir may have the same meaning 
as the conditional oipouvoir.. Does micontent 
(p. 33, 1. 4) strictly mean " misunderstood " ? 

The above possible corrections aside, the 
notes show that the editors are in sympathy 
with the author of the story they have edited, 
and that they have done their work with care 
and good judgment. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN 
WISTASSE LE MOINE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — The following verses taken from the 
roman Saventure of Wistasse le Moine may 
be taken as additional proof that the audiences 
of the Middle Ages were not dull to the 
appreciation of out-door nature, even when 
elaborately and artistically introduced. 

Wistasse, who is a sort of French Robin 
Hood, after stealing his horses, has been lead- 
ing the Count of Boulogne a weary chase, and 
has succeeded in eluding him by resorting to 
various disguises : now appearing as a char- 
coal burner and again as a potter. After nar- 
rowly escaping capture, Wistasse taunts his 
foe as described in the following passage.' 

En. j. nit d'escoufla est montes. 
Wistasces li escerveWs 
Illuecques se fist loussignol. 
Bien tenoit le conte por fol. 
z See verses 1140-1173 of Wcndelin FSrster's Wistasse le 
Maine, Hall*, 1891. 



Quant voit le conte trespasser, 

Wistasces commenche a crier : 

"Ochll ochil ochil ochil" 

Et 11 quens Renaus respond! : 

" Je l'ociral, par saint Ricfiiert 

Se je4e puis as mains ballier." 

"Fieri fieri" dist Wistasces li moigne. 

" Par foi I " dist li quens de Bouloigne, 

" SI feral jou, je le ferai, 

Ja en eel liu ne le tenrai. 1 ' 

Wistasces rest aseures. 

Si se rest .ij. mos tscrtes : 

" Non l'ot I si ot I non l'ot I si ot I " 

Quant li quens de Bouloigne Tot, 

" Certes si ot." che dist li quens ; 

"Tolu m f a tous mes chevals buens." 

Wistasces s'escria : " Hui 1 mil t '' 

"Tudisbien/ 1 dist li quens; "e'esthui 

Que je l'ocirai a mes maius ." 

Dist li quens : " II n'est mle fol 

Kl croit conseil de loussignol. 

.Li loussignos.m'a Men aprls 

A vengier de mes anemis, 

Car li loussignos si m'escrie 

Que je le Here et que l'ochie." 

Dont s'esmut li quens de Bouloigne 

For sievir Wistasce le moigne. 

The English rendering might be : 

Up into a kite's nest Wistasse has mounted. 
There the fickle Wistasse made himself into 
a nightingale. Full well he held the Count for 
a fool. 

When he sees the Count pass by, Wistasse 
begins to cry out : 

"Kill! Kill! Kill! Kill!" 
And Count Renaut replies : 

" I Will kill him, by Saint Richier ! If I can 
get him into my hands." 

"Strike! Strike! " said Wistasse the monk. 
"By my faith! " said the Count of Boulogne, 
"I will strike him, I will strike him, but notin 
this place now shall I find him." 

Wistasse feels safe again and cries out two 
words : 

" He missed him ! he had him ! he missed 
him! he had him ! " 

When the Count of Boulogne hears this, 
" Certainly he had him," said the Count ; " he 
has taken all my good horses." 

Wistasse . cried out; "To-day! to-day!" 
"Thou sayest right," said the Count; it will 
be to-day that I will kill him with my hands." 

Said the Count : " He is no fool who follows 
the advice of a nightingale. The nightingale 
has well taught me how to take vengeance on 
my enemy ; for the nightingale calls out to me 
that I shall strike him and kill him." 

Then the Count of Boulogne moved on to 
follow after Wistasse the monk. 
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